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BUT  it  is  somewhat  misleading  today  to  speak  of  the  Foreign 
Service  as  the  representatives  of  the  American  government  overseas. 
Even  ignoring  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers,  tour¬ 
ists,  teachers,  and  students,  who  in  a  sense  “represent"  the  United 
States  while  they  travel  abroad,  the  Foreign  Service  must  now  share 
the  representation  function— and  hence  the  implementation  of  U.  S. 
diplomacy— with  a  host  of  other  U.  S.  government  agencies,  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  business  enterprises,  and  American  voluntary 
agencies.  There  is  belated  recognition  that  diplomacy  includes  tech¬ 
nical,  economic,  military,  informational,  business,  and  philanthropic 
specialists  as  well  as  “generalists"  engaged  in  political  reporting. 
The  foreign  services  of  the  United  States  have  multiplied  in  both 
number  and  type. 

THE  best  illustration  is  the  Defense  Department,  which  in  1956 — 
employed  22,431  United  States  civilians— three  times  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  complement— in  some  sixty  different  foreign  countries.  The 
1956  Defense  Department  figure  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  1938 
when  only  331  Americans  worked  for  the  Army  and  Navy  outside 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  Seven  different  United  States 
agencies,  other  than  the  State  and  Defense  Departments,  employ 
more  than  100  American  civilians  overseas;  four  other  agencies  em¬ 
ploy  upwards  of  forty  Americans  abroad.  International  agencies,  no 
less  than  national  government  today,  are  in  constant  search  for 
trained  personnel  who  constantly  rub  elbows  with  colleagues  of  dif¬ 
ferent  continents  and  different  cultures.  The  EJnited  Nations  and  its 
Specialized  Agencies  in  1956  employed  1,362  Americans  of  whom  531 
were  of  a  professional  category;  the  voluntary  programs  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  the  Children’s  Fund,  Korean  Relief,  and  so 
forth,  employed  410  Americans  ol  whom  229  were  in  professional 
categories;  the  Inter-American  Organizations  and  other  internation¬ 
al  organizations  in  which  the  United  States  participates  employed 
another  319  Americans  of  whom  133  were  in  professional  categories. 

EVEN  these  figures  illustrating  the  “official"  participation  of 
United  States  citizens  in  jobs  which  involve  a  cross-cultural  experi¬ 
ence  are  exceeded  by  the  28,000  Americans  who  work  as  mission¬ 
aries  overseas  for  religious  denominations,  not  only  propagating  a 
faith,  but  organizing  and  operating  schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable 
enterprises,  and  assisting  indigenous  groups  in  a  variety  of  economic 
and  welfare  projects. 

A  bright  and  promising  change  in  American  foreign  relations  has 
been  the  inauguration  of  many  community  relations  programs  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  such  business  firms  as  Aramco,  United 
Fruit,  Firestone,  or  Creole,  to  cite  a  few,  which  have  far  greater 
bearing  on  long-range  United  States  policy  within  some  countries 
than  all  the  “official"  agencies.  In  a  Maxwell  School  survey  still  in¬ 
complete,  some  399  American  business  enterprises  have  specifically 
reported  16,233  United  States  citizens  working  for  them  overseas— 
and  of  these  employees  788  have  been  assigned  to  “community  rela¬ 
tions"  as  a  primary  duty. 
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WHAT  emerges  trom  all  these  preliminary  figures  on  American 
involvement  in  overseas  activities  is  not  only  the  number  working 
abroad,  but  the  variety  of  their  assignments  and  functions.  In  a 
single  year  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  had  con¬ 
tracts  with  universities  involving  470  Americans  overseas  and  an¬ 
other  848  contracts  for  foreign  work  with  individuals  or  private 
firms,  a  total  of  1318;  remarkably,  1,144  of  these  arrangements  per¬ 
tained  to  Asiatic  and  African  countries.  In  the  technical  assistance 
program  carried  on  in  1956  by  the  United  Nations,  some  200  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  employed  in  tasks  ranging  from  central  banking  assistance 
in  Bolivia  to  mechanical  design  aid  in  India  to  zinc  production  and 
plant  pathology  studies  in  Yugoslavia  to  environmental  sanitation 
help  in  North  Borneo  to  a  shrimp  specialist  in  Costa  Rica! 

Ill 

WHAT  is  the  American  educational  system  doing  about  the 
“training  gap”  that  this  explosive  growth  has  opened  up  between 
the  need  for  Americans  in  overseas  jobs  and  the  supply  of  those  pre¬ 
pared  to  go?  That  such  a  gap  exists  is  evidenced  by  a  score  of  official 
reports  and  unofficial  studies.  How  can  we  catch  up  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  demand?  And  how,  anyway,  can  Americans  be  best 
prepared  for  effective  work  overseas? 

IF  the  profile  of  the  recruit  for  overseas  work  is  analyzed,  three 
factors  emerge:  His  technical  competence  is  normally  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  for  the  main  factor  in  employment  is  a  certain  job  skill 
or  expertise  that  fills  a  slot  in  a  table  of  organization.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  is  his  personality,  his  psychical  adjustments  to  his  work  and 
his  associates— which  may  prove  particularly  trying  in  a  foreign 
country  of  different  climate,  culture,  standards,  and  organization. 
But  there  is  something  else,  too:  whatever  it  is  that  makes  an  in¬ 
dividual  working  abroad  especially  creative,  alert,  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  yet  circumspect,  tolerant,  and  sensitive,— or  whatever  adjec¬ 
tive  one  cares  to  add— in  short,  a  successful  United  States  representa¬ 
tive. 

AS  one  means  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  some  universals 
about  work  overseas  that  might  properly  be  woven  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  pattern,  the  Maxwell  School  is  undertaking  as  a 
part  of  this  study  an  analysis  of  the  experience  of  a  sample  of  250 
Americans  working  abroad  in  professional  categories.  The  sample 
will  extend  to  six  different  countries  of  the  world,  selected  for  cul¬ 
tural  diversity,  and  three  or  four  types  of  missions  (government, 
international,  business,  or  voluntary  agency)  in  each  country.  Such 
instruments  as  a  personal  biographic  data  sheet,  a  personality  as¬ 
sessment  test,  and  unstructured  interviews  will  be  employed  to  gain 
insight  into  the  kinds  of  educational  preparation  and  prior  experi¬ 
ence  that  best  serve  the  individual  in  public  service  overseas. 

ADDITIONAL  light  on  the  subject  of  careers  which  transcend 
national  frontiers,  and  involve  the  problem  of  adaptation  to  cultures 
other  than  one’s  own,  will  be  focused  by  a  conference  on  AMERI¬ 
CANS  AT  WORK  ABROAD  at  the  Maxwell  School  in  Syracuse 
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during  March,  1957,  when  a  number  of  distinguished  leaders  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  education,  and  voluntary  agencies,  all  with  inter¬ 
national  experience,  come  together  for  a  pointed  discussion  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  public  service  overseas. 

TO  maintain  its  position  of  world  leadership  and  to  fulfill  its 
growing  international  responsibilities  the  United  States  must  be  able 
to  look  forward  in  the  coming  years  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
highly  trained  citizens  willing  to  organize  and  staff  its  overseas  ac¬ 
tivities.  Business  firms  which  are  increasingly  dependent  upon  na¬ 
tural  resources  beyond  the  United  States  and  contending  for  foreign 
markets  to  absorb  the  massive  productivity  of  this  nation,  will  need 
less  manual  and  clerical  labor  abroad,  but  more  Americans  skilled  in 
matching  their  business  acumen  with  the  inherent  needs  and  ideals 
of  indigenous  foreign  populations.  Voluntary  and  philanthropic 
agencies,  dedicated  to  education  and  technical  assistance,  will  proba¬ 
bly  increase  their  recruitment  of  personnel  with  international  ex¬ 
perience.  American  participation  in  international  organization  now 
goes  without  saying— and  we  are  evidently  approaching  an  era  of 
even  more  rapid  expansion  of  new  functions  performed  under  inter¬ 
national  auspices. 

ALREADY  about  100,000  Americans  are  either  working  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  or  employed  by  international  organizations:  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  data  available,  in  round  numbers,  there  are: 

•  34,000  for  the  United  States  government 
•  28,000  for  religious  missionary  organizations 
•  22,000  for  American  business  enterprises 
•  3000  for  international  organizations 
•  2000  for  United  States  ICA  contracts 
•  1300  tor  teachers  and  research  scholars 

•  500  for  philanthropic-educational  foundations 

and  a  few  thousand  who  either  work  directly  for  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  or  foreign  business  firms,  or  who  are  self-employed  in  "foreign 
countries.  Beyond  these  numbers  of  regular  overseas  employees, 
however,  there  is  a  large  “floating”  population  of  Americans  from 
government,  business,  international  organizations,  and  voluntary 
agencies  who  are  constantly  visiting  and  working  in  foreign  areas  on 
temporary  assignments.  A  suggestion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  float¬ 
ing  population  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  a  nine-month  period  of 
last  year,  23,432  passports  were  issued  or  renewed  for  commercial 
business  and  another  8,491  for  civilian  government  travel. 

1  HE  end  of  this  dynamic  employment  of  American  personnel 
overseas  is  nowhere  near  in  sight.  A  serious  beginning  must  be  made 
-and  soon-to  close  the  manifest  gap  between  the  gigantic  need  for 
operating  diplomats  of  many  different  types  and  the  pitifully  small 
pool  of  trained  citizens  who  can  perceive,  understand,  and  com¬ 
municate  with  cultures  alien  to  “the  American  way  of  life.” 
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IV 


WHAT  should  the  American  educational  system  be  doing  about 
the  “training  gap?”  It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  kind  of  training  pro¬ 
gram  or  institute  or  method  will  emerge  as  the  “solution”  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  so  broad  and  deep.  Moreover,  behind  each  question  about  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  lies  an  equally  fundamental  question  about 
recruitment. 

SPEAKING  broadly,  the  problem  is  to  provide  a  better-equipped 
pool  of  manpower  from  which  hiring  agencies— the  government, 
business,  voluntary  agencies,  and  the  like— can  pick:  to  provide  such 
objective  guidelines,  at  least  of  a  negative  character,  as  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  help  agencies  in  eliminating  Americans  whose  personali¬ 
ties  or  motivations  should  disqualify  them  from  overseas  public 
service;  to  train  a  limited  number  of  Americans  who  expect  to  make 
foreign  service  a  lifetime  career— and  to  develop  career  services  out¬ 
side  the  State  Department  itself  which  provide  incentives,  security, 
and  the  other  bases  of  group  morale;  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
“short”  periods  of  intensive  orientation,  as  well  as  the  longer  periods 
of  explicit  professional  training  for  overseas  service,  are  in  fact  di¬ 
rected  at  those  kinds  of  skill  and  understanding  that  contribute  to 
success  in  job  experience  abroad. 

THE  Maxwell  School  research  project  will  thus  be  concerned 
with  four  levels  of  education  and  training,  expressed  in  these  four 
sets  of  questions: 


How  good  a  prospect  for  overseas  service  is  the 
American  college  graduate?  Has  he  been  exposed  to  a 
round  world,  or  one  limited  to  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  culture?  How  much  understanding 
does  he  have  of  what  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do 
in  the  world?  Does  he  think  in  terms  of  “international 
relations”  and  diplomatic  history,  or  is  he  able  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  internal  pressures  on  which  each  nation’s  for¬ 
eign  policies  rest? 


^  What  is  the  place  of  area  and  language  studies  in 
training  for  overseas  service?  Can  we  apply  better  tech¬ 
niques  of  language  instruction  to  fit  the  real  needs  of 
the  person  in  public  service  overseas?  Is  the  geograph¬ 
ical  region  an  adequate  unit  for  a  graduate  training 
program?  Are  there  some  “universals,”  some  “princi¬ 
ples”  of  overseas  service,  which  are  equally  valid  in 
Indonesia,  Brazil,  and  Germany?  Is  there  a  place  for 
supervised  internships  in  American  missions  abroad, 
and  for  group  research  overseas,  as  part  of  a  graduate 
training  program?  Are  there  experiences  in  the  U.  S. 
that  are  particularly  useful  in  training  Americans  for 
work  abroad? 
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^  Since  more  and  more  doctors,  nurses,  engineers, 
agricultural  specialists,  economists,  business  executives, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  public  administrators  are  needed 
in  overseas  service,  is  there  a  strong  case  for  an  over¬ 
seas-service  component  in  the  professional  training  of 
Americans  in  these  categories?  And  if  so,  what  kind  of 
programs  should  be  devised  and  how  can  they  be  fitted 
into  the  overcrowded  curricula  of  professional  schools? 


^  What  parts  of  the  preparation  of  Americans  for 
overseas  service  must  be  reserved  for  short-term  orien¬ 
tation  and  on-the-spot  in-service  training?  How  long 
should  “short-term  orientation”  be,  and  what  must  be 
included?  Is  the  “short-course”  best  handled  by  the 
hiring  agency,  or  can  the  universities  do  more  to  help? 
What  are  the  best  ways  of  orienting  families  as  well  as 
individuals  to  service  overseas? 


The  sudden  need  for  100,000  Americans  at  work  abroad,  in 
jobs  that  will  make  or  break  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
for  individual  freedom  and  peace  in  our  time,  presents  American 
education  with  an  awesome  responsibility.  And  before  we  catch  up 
with  its  present  implications,  the  figure  may  be  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Educators  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  filling  this  need 
even  while  exploring  the  kinds  of  education  and  training  that  will 
best  prepare  our  citizens  for  work  abroad.  They  face  no  more 
difficult  task,  nor  one  more  filled  with  adventure. 
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